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GENERAL NOTES. 4 ' 

Automobiles and Jack babbits .— It is not often that you consider the 
automobile as an agency for killing off the jack rabbits, but if a person 
travels the highways traversing the sage-brush areas of this state, you 
can not help noticing the number of rabbits lying dead in the roads. On 
May 31, 1921, I counted on the highway from Connell, Washington, to Pasco, 
Washington, a distance of thirty-five miles, 186 dead rabbits. These 
rabbits w ere run down by machines at night when they had become confused 
in the glaring headlights. The principal rabbit in that section is Lepus 
calif ornicus wallawalla . 

Feeding Sea-gulls . — An interesting observation on the feeding habits 
of sea-gulls was made during the month of November. The Roosevelt School, 
located on the outskirts of Olympia, Washington, was visited regularly every 
d a Y by a number of gulls between twelve and one o'clock. The reason for 
this was the children ate their lunches outside the school building and by 
throwing out bits of their lunch, the gulls returned exactly at that time 
for their share. The boys eay there are none flying around the building 
except at the noon hour. 

Plague of Orchard Mice . — During the present fall and winter an epidemic 
or plague of orchard mice (mainly Microtus ) has broken out in the orchard 
districts of central Washington. The main districts affected are the 
Wenatchee Valley and the Moses Lake region, also a few orchards in the 
Yakima Valley. This plague of mice has appeared almost suddenly, with little 
warning, as many orchard men state that the trees were girdled before they 
realized the mice were present in large numbers. In a number of observations 
I find that the mouse present in most numbers is Microtus pennsylvanicus 
modestus and there is also present a number of white-footed mice, Peromyscue , 
and house mice, Mus Musculus . These last two mice were not in great numbers, 
but when observations were taken on the results of poisoning, these mice 
were found to be present. Considerable damage is being done by these mice 
to the alfalfa clover crops grown in the orchards, the mice harboring in 
the alfalfa and eating off the crowns. These plagues appear in some localities 
very suddenly, probably due to mild winters and abundant food conditions. 
The increase of field mice seems to be in proportion to their food supply. 
Deep snows increase the danger to young orchards in that the mice use the 
snow as cover and will girdle the trees sometimes a foot or eighteen inches 
above the ground . 

Leo K. Couch, 
Biological Assistant, 
Olympia, Wn. 

.*- 

B f rd . Notes from Tacoma, Wn. -- The Snowy Owls (Nyctea nyctea), up to the 
last l'ew years, have always been unusual visitors with us, their invasions 
not occurring much more often than once every ten or a dozen years. During 
the past five years, however, they have been fairly regular winter visitors, 
and the present fall of 1921 is proving no exception. One Taooma taxidermist 
reports three being brought in to him, all of which are on display in his 
window on lower Broadway. The earliest of these was brought in on November 
25, which is an early date for these birds. 

Gadwalls ( Chaulelasmus streperus ) are now becoming almost a regular part 
of the bags of ducks taken on the Nisqually Flats, more being reported this 
year than ever before. This is a most interesting instance of the steady 
increase of a species in a locality where it was only a few years ago almost 
unknown. Sinoe the species is a duck it becomes all the more interesting* 
as twenty years ago ducks were muoh more numerous, as a whole, than at the 
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present day. They have always been very common on the east side of the 
Cascade Mountains* where they nested in large numbers. This duck may yet 
be added to our westside list of summer residents, as is the case with 
several others that have crossed the mountains to breed with us during 
the past few years. 

A few Old-squaws ( Harelda hyemalis ) have been brought in» the first on 
December 4. This was a male of the year in such a very much mixed con- 
dition of plumage, that the sportsman who shot it could not be blamed for 
being completely at a lose as to ita identity. 

Ducks have been far more plentiful this fall than at any time for the 
past ten years, and their steady yearly increase speaks volumes for the 
federal laws protecting migratory birds in general and ducks in particular. 
Limit bags have been common. 

California Brown Pelican (Pelecanus calif ornicus ) . — An immature 
specimen of this bird was taken at Lake Kapowsin, Pierce Co.» Wn.» on 
Oct. 30, 1921. It is a male and was shot by Mr. Roger Evans of Kapowsin. 
No others were seen, and the severe wind storms that occurred at the time 
propably blew this bird inland from the ocean. Beyond some old time 6ight 
records and a couple of mounted birds with uncertain histories, this is 
the only record for Washington. Certainly it is the only one that, in my 
opinion, is good for much. 

J. Hooper Bowles, 
Tacoma, Wn. 

-*. 



Some Unusual Occurrences at Clallam Bay , — Western Lark Sparrow . — One 
seen August 20, feeding on the ground just back of high water mark, where 
there is a few straggling Salal, Yarrow and Foxgloves growing. Taken. No 
others seen. 

Red Phalarope .- One seen Oct. 17, on the Bay in front of the Light-House 
Keeper's dwelling. It took a short flight over the beach and returned to 
the water, after feeding a few moments it started on another flight over 
the beach, when it was taken. Next day, Oct, 18, another was seen as it 
flew around the Light Keeper' 6 dwelling and disappeared over the Bay* 
Another observed Oct, 28, as it flew parallel to the beach and disappeared 
towards the Straits * 

Forked Tailed Petrel .- On the night of Oct, 27, one was observed flut- 
tering at window of lighthouse apparently trying to get in. Taken, This 
has also happened on several other occasions, namely; Oct, 1, 1919; Jan, 
11, 1921; Feb, 10, 1921; and March 12, 1921. Only single birds seen. 

Golden Plover .- One seen feeding on gravel bar running between the Bay 
and Clallam River, just before it enters the Bay, on Oct. 28. Its color 
and markings blended so well with its surroundings that I came within 
twenty feet of it before seeing it» It kept on feeding unconcerned and 
paying no attention to anything else. 

Crossbills .- The article regarding "Crossbills feeding on Salt" in the 
last issue of "The Murrelet" by Mr. L. D. Lindsley, possibly throws some 
light on the actions of the Crossbills here. Every day between Aug. 18 
and Sept. 30, a flock of about twenty were observed feeding on the beach 
at the extreme end of Slip Point, and where the beach is strewn with large 
boulders, kelp and driftwood. A board walk rounds the point at this place 
built on concrete piers resting on the beach and about twenty feet high* 
Here under this walk and from a spaoe twenty feet across, they would fly 
when one passed over and make for the nearest bushes. As soon as one had 
passed they would return to the beach. This would happen four or five 
times a day. After Sept, 30, they were seen no more. 

Carl Lien, 

Clallam Bay, Wn. 
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Notes from Whatcom County, Wn. — Coyote , ( Canis latrans lestee ) . It is 
the testimony of ranchers of'' the low lands skirting the base of the mountains 
in Whatcom county, as well as of settlers among the mountains, that Coyotes, 
formerly rare, have during fcecent years been steadily increasing in this 
region. Tho their signs are often in evidence and their voices heard, com- 
paratively few are taken. November 8, while on a trip to Sumas Mountain* 
I happened to hear of the capture of two Coyotes made by some young men of 
that locality, Howard Kinley and Ray Hablutzel, on the previous evening. 
Both animals were taken in steel traps set at the carcass of a cow that lay 
a little distance up the mountain side. Apparently they were entrapped at 
the same time. It was about 10 p.m. when dogs of the vicinity set up a 
chorus of barking, which it was ascertained was in response to yelps and 
howls that came from the direction of the traps. The animals were thereupon 
dispatched and brought down to a farm house, where I found them next morning, 
and induced the trappers to surrender them to me for a consideration. Both 
were males weighing about 25 pounds each. One measured in length, 1135 mm., 
tail 355; hind foot 183. The other measured, length 1205; tail 380; hind 
foot 188. Tho not old animals, both appeared to be adults. The skins and 
skulls are now in my collection. 

Cougar, Elk and Deer in Bellingham Park . -- About November 26 an apparently 
full-grown Cougar ( Felis oregonensis oregonensis ) was seen by Mr. E. C. Lyle, 
civil engineer, while surveying for the city park board on the Sehome Hill 
park, in the city of Bellingham, near the geographical center of the corpo- 
ration. However, the spot, which was near but just east of the summit of the 
hill, lies back from the main thorofares between Bellingham and South Belling- 
ham, and in a sparsely settled and fcather inaccessible region* altho only a 
few hundred yards away on the opposite side of the hill are the State Normal 
School and a populous district. Mr. Lyle informs me that he was within 60 
feet of the Cougar, and that on discovering him it promptly slunk away. He 
is positive as to the animal's identity. It is also stated by Mr. Lyle that 
at about the same date and in the same rugged vicinity he saw deer tracks, 
also some much larger tracks which could have been only those of Elk, as he 
believes, it being practically impossible for cattle to reach that secluded 
spot. He is confirmed also by the statement of one of his helpers, Pete 
Halberg, who asserts that he saw and positively recognized three Elk near 
the same locality and about the same date. Presumably the Elk were from 
the introduced colony in Skagit county, not far away. 

Later . -- There is now convincing proof that a small party of Elk have 
taken up quarters, at leasttemporarily, in the city of Bellingham and its 
immediate environs. Mr. R. W. Green, a well-known attorney of this city, 
informs me that at 6 a.m. on December 15 his attention was attracted by an 
object to be seen from a rear window of his residence, and a moment's 
watching disclosed the figure of a large bull Elk, just outside his yard 
and distant somewhere from 30 to 45 yards. The animal was clearly visible 
in the bright moonlight, its large size and spreading antlers leaving no 
room for doubt that it was a fine specimen of the Elk species. At about 
the same date the lawn of a neighbor was found to have been cut up with 
Elk tracks. The lady of the house is reported on one occasion to have come 
face to face with an antlered elk near her home. On another day a dairyman 
farther up the hill found tracks in his barnyard and saw nearby three Elk 
that were without doubt the authors of them. Mr. Green's residence is 
located at the corner of Seventeenth and Ferry streets, among the many fine 
residences on the west slope of Sehome hill. An area of possibly 100 acres 
of the upper portion of the hill is timbered, being rugged and wild. Extending 
eastward from the hill to the timbered foot-hills beyond the city, is a 
strip of unsettled and unimproved land. This perhaps served as a satis- 
factory runway for animals arriving upon the outlying hills when they are 
attracted by the inviting wilderness that so conspicuously erowns the 
Sehome hill. Having enjoyed protention from hunters all their lives, these 
Elk are not so wild as their ancestors. 
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Nest of Tree Mouse . — What would appear to be the nest of a Tree Mouse 
(Phenaeomys— spec.) was discovered by me in a cluster of vine maples, and 
about eight feet above the ground. It was found at a low elevation on 
Sumas Mountain in this county. The nest was supported by the crossed 
trunks of several small vine maples. It was constructed of common moss of 
perhaps more than one species, with a few cedar leaves showing on the upper 
side. Its length was about 15 inches horizontally, and its diameter roughly 
9 inches, it being somewhat irregular in shape, conforming to the supporting 
trunks. It was a rather compact wad of moss, penetrated by several galleries 
an inch or a little more in diameter. These passages terminated at a chamber 
in the interior, having a diameter of about three inches. The nest did not 
appear to be inhabited at the time, but was evidently of recent constuction 
and was in a perfect state of preservation. On more than one occasion in 
the past, as I can recall, similar nests have been found by me and examined, 
but not then being interested in mice, no record was made of the circumstances, 

Golden-winged Woodpecker , ( Colaptes auratus luteue ) — November 2, 1921, 
in and about a trap set in my garden, I found sundry fragments of what was 
on the evening before unquestionably a perfectly good specimen of C.a. luteus . 
Some prowling feline had beaten me to the quarry. However, I was abTe to " 
collect nearly the complete tail, one entire wing and much of the other, 
also a wisp of the breast and of the back feathers, and a foot. The unmis- 
takable coloring of the shafts and the light breast feathers leaves no 
question as to the identity of the bird. 

On December 2, while in a grove of trees near the water front, my atten- 
tion was at length attracted by the persistent vociferations of some 
Flickers nearby, altho I had given them scant attention at first. Two of 
the birds indulged, usually one at a time, in the "wake up" note vigorously 
repeated and were evidently addressing their conversation to a third Flicker, 
which answered with a loud and distressful "chirc." The latter evidently 
resented their attentions but did not retreat. At first the performance 
suggested the courtship advances, but of course such would be quite out of 
season. Drawing nearer I discovered that the group was composed of two 
Northwest Flickers and one unmistakable Golden-Winged Flicker. The former 
birds appeared to be carrying out some picketing orders directed against 
this yellow -winged interloper in their field of labor. 

At other times in the past I have seen what I am certain were C. a. lute a a 
in this vicinity, but have been unable to secure a specimen. 

J. M. Edson, 
Bellingham, Wn. 

-*« 

Bird Notes from Dayton, Wn . -- Two white Ring-necked Pheasants were 
recently taken here. One was pure white and the other almost so. There 
may be others also as several have reported seeing white birds. 

On November twenty-first two American Pipits ( Anthus rubesoens ) were 
observed during a period when fifteen inches of snow covered the ground. 
They were feeding along a spring branch from which the warm water had 
caused most of the snow to melt. I have never before seen this bird at so 
late a date. 

On the third of last April I came onto a single Gray-crowned Leucosticte 
( Leucosticte tephrocotis ) along the precipitous hillside that lies west 
of a portion of Dayton. It was a cripple, having the use of but one leg 
and foot as the other was drawn up close to the body and seemed to be 
useless. This condition probably accounted for its presence as late as 
April third. I approached to within six feet of it while it was feeding. 
It did not stand on its sound leg very long at a time, but would sit doxyn 
and peck about and then rise and hop a short distance. 

S. H. Lyman, 

Dayton, Wn. 
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C ollecting in the Yakima Valley , 1921. — The collecting this year in the 
Yakima Valley was very unusual to say the least. The birds seemed to be 
very irregular in regard to their usual dates and some birds did not nest 
at all as far as I was able to learn. 

The Red-tails (Buteo borealis oalurus ) started to nest the latter pact 
of March and continued through to April 15 when a set of three fresh eggs 
was secured. 

The Herons (Ardea herodias — ?) were about a week or so later than usual 
as each nest of a small colony contained young a few days old on May 1. 

Yellow -headed* San Diego and Brewer's Blackbirds nested about the same 
as in former years, as did Barn, Bank and Cliff Swallows, while the Northern 
Violet-green Swallows nested on June 3 this year as compared with May 6, 1920. 

I spent four days in the mountains during early May and did not succeed 
in taking a single set of eggs, although I secured a few birds that were 
new to the county, namely: Artie Three-toed Woodpecker, Becky Mountain 
Hairy Woodpecker, Williamson's Sapsucker, and Cassin's Purple Pinch. 

The following birds were very common during my stay: Black-headed Jay, 
Red-breasted Nuthatch, Cassin's Purple Finch, Audubon's Warbler* Western 
Robin, Western Bluebird, Red-shafted Flicker, and Clarke's Nutcracker. 
Two White-headed Woodpeckers were observed but only one was secured. 

The following birds were added to the rapidly growing "county list," 
Arctic Three-toed Woodpecker* Rocky Mountain Hairy Woodpecker, Cassin's 
Purple Finch, Red-breasted Nuthatch, Forster's Tern, American White Pelican, 
Western Savannah Sparrow, Western Vesper Sparrow, Red-backed Sandpiper, 
Northern Shrike and Fox Sparrow (subspecies ?). 

A set each of the Western Savannah and Western Vesper Sparrows were taken 
this year and I have hopes to add a few more sets of birds of this county 
that have not been taken yet. 

John B. Hurley, 
Yakima, Wn. 



Work of the U. S. Biological Survey Party . — The field work of the com- 
bined state and government party in the Olympic Mountains, Washington, was 
brought to a close Sept. 8, 1921, at Sol Due Hot Springs, Clallam County. 
The work during the latter part of August and September was carried on 
under some difficulty because of the early rains. The fauna of the west 
slope of the mountains was found to be more prolific than that of the 
Elwha River country. The Water Shrew ( Neosorex bendirii albiventer ) in 
particular was found to be much more common in the Sol Due River country 
than elsewhere. A considerable number of Elk were observed in the head 
waters of Seattle Creek, Queets River, and Cat Creek. Those seen were 
mostly cows, only two calves being observed all summer. Early in August, 
Dr. Wm. T. Shaw, Professor of Zoology in the State College of Washington, 
joined the party, remaining in the field during the remainder of the season, 
and Dr. Harold St. John, Assistant Professor of Botany at Washington State 
College, spent two weeks with the party the latter part of August and the 
first of September. 

Mr. Geo. G. Cantwell biologized in eastern Washington during the fall 
months, giving his attention to Mt, Stewart, the Badger Mountains district, 
and the region about Moses Lake. 

Walter P. Taylor, 
U. S. Biological Survey, 
La Jolla, California. 
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